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The most recent Federal estimate of the 1943- 
44 citrus yield indicates an increase in orange pro- 
duction and a decrease in the yield of grapefruit, 
compared with the 1942-43 production. 

Exclusive of Florida and California Valencias, 
the government estimate for the national produc- 
tion of oranges and tangerines is 46,650,000 boxes, 
an increase of 13 percent over the 1942-43 har- 
vest. Florida Valencias are expected to yield 17,- 
500,000 boxes as against 18,100,000 boxes last 
year. 

The national production of grapefruit, exclu- 
sive of the California “summer” crop, is placed at 
46,516,000 boxes, compared with 48,614,000 boxes 
last season. Florida’s total production this season 
is expected to reach 24,500,000 boxes, ten percent 
less than last year; Texas is expected to produce 
16,800,000 boxes, four percent under last year’s 
yield. The anticipated reduction in the Florida 
yield is expected to be in the seeded varieties, 
which is placed at 13,500,000 boxes compared 
with 17,000,000 boxes last year. The seedless var- 
ieties in Florida are expected to yield 11,000,000 
boxes, an increase of 7 percent over a year ago. 

The Arizona crop is placed at 3,900,000 boxes. 

With shipments early in the season curtailed 
by price ceilings, there has been an absence of the 
usual rush of immature fruit to Northern markets. 
The government ban on the shipment of early fruit 
from Texas also has operated to hold down ship- 
ments of grapefruit. 

Growers generally feel that the price ceilings 
proposed by the Office of Price Administration are 
discriminatory and are hopeful that the program 
proposed by the War Food Administration may be 
substituted as the basis for fixing such ceilings. 
At this writing the controversy between those two 
federal agencies has not been settled, but leaders 
of the industry are making a strong presentation 
of their case to Economic Stabilization. Director 
Vinson. Until final decision is reached heavy ship- 
ments are not expected to go forward. 
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The labor situation as it concerns grove own- 
ers and packing house operators continues to be 
a major problem,-and is being seriously considered 
by leaders of the industry. 

At a recent meeting in Lakeland, Dr. E. F. De- 
Busk, state supervisor of emergency farm labor, 
stated that suggestions had been made to the War 
Food Administration for appointment of a state 
wage board, which would conduct hearings and 
study statistical and other data in connection with 
the labor and wage situation. 

Last year the industry suffered material loss 
from the aggravated labor shortage and the situa- 
tion this season promises to be even more serious 
unless steps are taken at once to alleviate the ex- 
isting conditions. 

With price ceilings as they are, and as they 
doubtless will be continue to be for some time, 
growers feel that they cannot afford to go through 
with another season of wage skyrocketing such as 
that with which they were confronted a year ago. 
They are hopeful for early action by the Emer- 
gency Farm Labor Board. 
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In the recent death of Dr. Wilmon Newell, pro- 
vost for agriculture at the University of Florida, 
the citrus industry of the state loses a good friend 
and a valuable worker. 

For more than twenty-five years, Dr. Newell 
had been associated with the agricultural interests 
of the state and was widely known throughout 
citrus circles. 

Coming to Florida in 1915 as commissioner 
the State Plant Board, he led the forces of 
board in the eradication of citrus canker j 
state, and in 1929 he took an importan 
the eradication of the Mediterranean Fr 

In 1920 Dr. Newell was made dea 
lege of agriculture at the State Uni 
rector of the agricultural extensio 
agricultural experiment stations 
he was named provost for ag 
his health incapacitated hin 
had been a leader in all acy 
nature throughout the s 

His death is a dig 












Fresh fruits and vegetables 
from Florida, particularly 
during the winter and 
spring months, are vitally 
important food for fighting men and war workers. 































For top-notch fighting quality ... for top war pro- 
duction America needs a healthful diet. ALL you can make 
your groves and fields produce will not be too much. 

Therefore, apply not only all of your own great and 
hard-won agricultural knowledge to the problem of get- 
ting greater yields of quality crops—but also take advantage 
of the time-proved result-producing values of IDEAL 
Fertilizers which are scientifically formulated and care- 
fully balanced to make the soil do its best at all times and 
under all conditions. 


For extra yield, extra profits, and the extra satis- 
faction of knowing that you’re helping to feed a fighting 
America, use IDEAL 
Fertilizers this year for 
every grove and crop need. 
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The Utilization Of Florida 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Fruits And Vegetables ” 


By J. L. HEID 


U. S. Department of Agruculture, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 


This opportunity to report upon 
the work at the Citrus Products 
Station is appreciated. At this lab- 
oratory four research fellows of the 
Florida Citrus Commission and three 
chemists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are inves- 
tigating the utilization of Florida 
fruits and vegetables by canning, de- 
hydration, fermentation, concentra- 
tion, chemical preservation and by 
recovery of constituent products. 

The Citrus Commission research 
fellows work exclusively upon Flor- 
ida grapefruit, oranges, and tan- 
gerines. The federally employed 
chemists give citrus crops major 
consideration, but also work with 
other fruits and vegetables of pre- 
sent or potential commercial im- 
portance in this area. 

The normal purpose of this work 
is to develop and demonstrate meth- 
ods of utilization which may be used 
by growers as a means for stabiliz- 
ing the marketing of crops. Uncon- 
trollable variations in quality and 
quantity of production, and in con- 
sumption through fresh produce 
marketing channels have placed 
growers of perishable crops in a 
disadvantageous position. The stab- 
ilizing influence of profitable out- 
lets for off-grade and surplus fruits 
has been repeatedly demonstrated. 
An example has been the record 
of profitable lemon and Valencia 
orange production on the west coast 
contrasted with the instability of 
navel orange marketing until pro- 
fitable by-product uses were estab- 
lished for this fruit. 

An example in the Florida citrus 
industry has been the _ instability 
of tangerine prices in the absence 
of a by-product industry to absorb 
sizes, grades, and quantities which 
could not be advantageously ship- 
ped. 

Whether growers have been help- 
ed by a by-product industry has 
depended upon whether it was oper- 
ated in their interest or otherwise. 





1/ Agricultural Chemical Research 
Division Publication No. 115. 





(Prepared by request for presen- 
tation to the Florida Horticultural 
Society meeting at Winter Haven, 
Florida, on May 26, 1948, and for 
publication in the printed proceed- 


ings. ) 


Where effective grower organiza- 
tions have controlled half the capa- 
city of the by-product industry, 
competition between independent and 
cooperative plants for raw mater- 
ials and for markets has usually re- 
sulted in a favorable situation. 

Under war conditions the objec- 
tives of investigations at the Cit- 
rus Products Station have been al- 
tered to meet emergency needs in 
relation to developments in _ uses, 
containers, and shipping and _ stor- 
age facilities, and the needs of 
government agencies purchasing for 
military use and for Lend-Lease 
shipment to allied nations, 

Shortages of tin, rubber, fuels, 
labor, fertilizer and shipping faci- 
lities and the special needs of mili- 
tary agencies and allied nations 
have resulted in many problems. 
Pectin, concentrated juices, and de- 
hydrated foods are among the com- 
modities for which there is a great 
demand. The purpose of this paper 
is to review some of the work which 
has been, and is being, done on 
making advantageous use of crops 
produced in this section. 

II 

Leached Pomace: The pectin short- 
age turned attention to the problem 
of providing domestic and foreign 
jam any jelly makers with a com- 
pact pectin base, the manufacture of 
which required a minimum of spec- 
ial equipment. Tests at the Citrus 
Products Station demonstrated that 
by separating the seeds from grape- 
fruit cannery residue and chopping 
and leaching the material in boiling 
water, then rinsing in_ several 
changes of cold water, pressing, dry- 
ing, and grinding, a neutral pectin 
base could be prepared from which 
jam and jelly manufacturers could 
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readily extract the equivalent of 
fifty grade pectin by boiling for 
thirty minutes with the fruit or 
juice to be used in making a jellied 
product. 

Commercial production of this 
material has begun in Florida, and 
the material may be exported as 
well as supplied to domestic jam 
and jelly makers. Tangerine Utili- 
zation: Tangerine production var- 
ies greatly from year to year; pick- 
ing costs are high and a consider- 
able portion of each crop is un- 
merchantable because of size and 
grade restrictions. A by-product out- 
let has been needed, but mechani- 
cal difficulties in extracting the juice 
and the fact that the canned juice 
undergoes undesirable flavor changes 
has discouraged the development of 
such an industry. The peel oil has 
been recovered, and the pressed resi- 
due has been dried for feed, but this 
use does not permit sufficient re- 
turns to cover growing and picking 
costs. Juice is the principal consti- 
tuent of the fruit. 

Tests were undertaken to deter- 
mine the possibility of: 

1. Separating unstable consti- 
tuents by filtration or partial flash 
concentration so the juice could be 
canned. 

2. Preparing a high-vitamin-con- 
tent bland syrup for table, confec- 
tionery, and medical uses and for 
use aS a humectant in tobacco pro- 
ducts, 

3. Preparing vacuum concentra- 
ted beverage bases. 

Results obtained with the canned 
juice were least promising and no 
entirely satisfactory products were 
obtained. 

Bland syrup retaining 75 percent 
of the original Vitamin C content 
and having an attractive flavor and 
appearance was prepared from the 
juice by filtrations with calcium 
carbonate and charcoal followed by 
vacuum concentration. The excel- 
lent table quality and high vitamin 
content of the syrup plus resistance 
to deterioriation suggest substitu- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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It is simply a matter of 

providing the trees with 

proper plant foods—and 

in following our plan of 

proven crop development. 
The Swift Program For Controlled 
Tree Feeding has demonstrated to 
a great many growers in Florida 
that it produces Profit Crops at a 
comparatively low unit cost. 
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The Fertilizer Outlook for 
Florida Growers and Farmers 


By CHARLES J. BRAND 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer, The National Fertilizer Association 


A year ago the farmers of this 
country were faced with a shortage 
of fertilizer nitrogen. This short- 
age was met largely by reducing 
the average nitrogen content of 
mixed fertilizers and by eliminat- 
ing nitrogen on the wheat crop. In 
some sections of the country there 
were local shortages of phosphoric 
acid and potash, but as a whole 
farmers used more phosphoric acid 
and potash during the past year than 
were ever used before in any one 
year. 

Now, for the year 1943-44 we 
expect to have available for use as 
fertilizers much more nitrogen than 
we have ever used before and con- 
siderably more superphosphate. 
Nevertheless, there will not be 
enough of either of them to serve 
our ends except by exercising pru- 
dence and care. On the other hand, 
we shall have to get along with 
definitely less potash than we used 
this past year. Due to the short- 
age of animal feed, less organic 
nitrogen will be available for use in 
fertilizers than has been used in 
the past. I am _ speaking of the 
country as a whole. Florida man- 
ufacturers, no doubt, will make 
every effort as in the past to obtain 
as much organic nitrogen as pos- 
sible. Dr. A, F. Camp’s article in 


Prepared for The Citrus Industry 
Bartow, Florida 


the September issue of The Citrus 
Industry clearly shows how essen- 
tial natural organics are. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion will establish, in the near fu- 
ture, a dollars-and-cents ceiling 
price for each grade of fertilizer 
to replace the present maximum 
prices which were established in the 
spring of 1942 by the “freezing” 
method, based on the prices that 
prevailed from February 16 to 20 
inclusive. Later these were increas- 
ed slightly in some areas. How- 
ever, the new maximum prices, gen- 
erally speaking, are not expected to 
vary much from those now in effect, 
and farmers may therefore be as- 
sured that prices will be about as 
reasonable this fall and next spring 
as they have been in the past. 

The level of fertilizer prices is 
so low relative to prices of farm 
products at the farm that demand 
for commercial plant food is the 
greatest in our history. As of Aug- 
ust 15, 1943, the index number of 
commodities used in farm produc- 
tion was 164; of commodities used 
for farm family maintenance, 172; 
of farm wages, 251; of prices re- 





ceived by farmers for all farm prod- 
ucts, 190; while the index number 
of fertilizer prices was about 120. 

Fertilizers are the lowest-priced 
commodity the farmer can buy. In 
fairness to the farmer, it should 
be said that taking agriculture as a 
whole prices of farm products have 
not fared too well relatively in the 
years that have passed since 1890 
when the Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics’ index number work began to 
cover the facts. In only seven of 
the intervening years have prices 
of farm products at the farm enjoy- 
ed what some might consider a 
price advantage over all commod- 
ities. Incidentally, farm commodi- 
ties, which are generally lower- 
priced, are included in the all-com- 
modity index number. The years 
of farm price advantage were 1910 
when the phrase “the high cost of 
living’ was on everyone’s tongue; 
the World War I period, 1917-1920 
inclusive, and 1942 and 1943. In 
47 out of 53 years farm products 
were at a disadvantage based on 
the average prices that prevailed 
from 1909 to 1914. 

The tonnage of mixed fertilizers 
that will be produced and sold in 
1943-44 will undoubtedly set a new 
record. The consumption of all 

(Continued on page 8) 
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THE UTILIZATION OF FLORIDA 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Continued from page 3) 








tion for fruit juices or concentrates 
in the rations of soldiers in areas 
where fruit juice products cannot 
be conveniently supplied in satis- 
factory condition. 

Concentrated beverage bases re- 
taining 80 percent of the original 
ascorbic acid of juice were made 
from filtered tangerine juice. The 
pleasant, mild flavor and high food 
value would render these products 
suitable for use in a wide variety 
of carbonated and distilled bever- 
ages. An interesting beverage base 
was also prepared from the unfilter- 
ed juice. 

Combined with the recovery of 
flavoring oil for use in beverages 
and confections and of cattle feed 
from the residue, the manufacture 
of these tangerine products should 
enable growers to stabilize the mar- 
keting of their crops. 

Citrus Confection: At the request 
of the Florida Citrus Commission, 
an investigation was undertaken of 
the possibility of preparing a five- 
cents-per-packaged confection of 
balanced food value to compete with 
candy bars. 

In cooperation with the Cereal 
Section of the Agricultural Chemical 
Research Division, formulae were 
developed for cookie and marshmal- 
low sandwiches which combined bal- 
anced food value with excellent flav- 
or and keeping quality. Orange 
marshmallow filler was made, substi- 
tuting orange-oil-flavored orange 
concentrate for sugar and water. 
The cookie formula contained sweet- 
potato flour, peanut. butter, brew- 
er’s yeast and dried egg. The plas- 
tic texture of the cookies rendered 
them suitable for wrapping and dis- 
pensing from automatic vending 
machines or otherwise without break- 
ing. The flavor was praised by all 
tasters and since the product con- 
tained carbohydrates, proteins, fats 
and appreciable quantities of vita- 
mins C and B it was a better bal- 
anced food than sugar candy. Use 
in war plants as a subtstitute for 
ordinary candy bars might contri- 
bute to the health of workers. 

Vitamin Survey: In cooperation 
with the Florida Canners Association, 
the Citrus Commission research fel- 
lows a completed survey of the 
retention of vitamin C during can- 
ning of grapefruit juice in a dozen 
plants representing the various types 
of processes used in the state. Re- 
tention of more than 95 percent of 
the original vitamin C content of 
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the fruit was found in plants where 
best adapted methods were employ- 
ed. A forthcoming report will per- 
mit processors and buying agencies 
to observe what methods are favor- 
able for optimum retention of vita- 
min C, 

Dehydrated Fruits and Vegetables: 
An important project at the Citrus 
Products Station is a survey being 
conducted in cooperation with the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta: 
tions on the suitability for dehy- 
dration of fruits and vegetables 
grown in this section. Tests have 
been made of the vtiamin content 
and dehydrating properties of a wide 
variety of vegetables grown on muck 
and other sols, Ratios of fresh to 
dried material have been measured 
and excellent dried products have 
been prepared. Vegetables which 
have been tested include: cabbage, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, rutabagas, 
English and pigeon peas, brocolli, 
spinach, rape and mustard greens, 
carrots, celery and string beans. 
This work has been helpful to gov- 
ernment agencies and commercial 
operators interested in the estab- 
lishment of vegetable dehydration 
in this area. 

Fruit products which have been 
dehydrated include guavas, papayas, 
and citrus pomace, marmalade stock 
and juices. The high vitamin content 
of guavas and papaya renders the 
dehydrated pulps interesting for in- 
clusion in concentrated rations. Pro- 
ducts of satisfactory fiavor and ap- 
pearance have been prepared. 

Dehydration methods may be ap- 
plied to reduce the weight of mar- 
malade stock forty to sixty per 
cent for shipment to allied nations. 
A method was developed for dehy- 
drating orange juice without added 
absorbent material, and a patent 
has been requested to protect the 
process for public use. 

Concentrated Juice: Studies are 
in progress on methods for improv- 
ing the quality of vacuum concen- 
trated citrus juices. These concen- 
trates are used by military agencies 
and are exported to allied nations 
where they are rationed to children 
and nursing mothers. A report on 
methods was published in the May 
and June issues of “Food Indus- 
tries.” 

Equipment is being designed and 
installed which will permit a study 
of the possibility of improving the 
quality of concentrates by concen- 
trating at very low pressure with 
variations in other conditions of op- 
erations. 

Juice Canning: Analyses were 
made to determine changes in the 
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petroleum-ether soluble constituents 
of canned orange juice; and tests 
were made of the effect of adding 
various antioxidants. No other anti- 
oxidant has been found to be as 
effective as sulfur dioxide, and this 
material is being extensively used 
in fruits and juice products for 
export to England in paraffin-lined 
barrels. In the absence of metal 
containers, sulfur dioxide is of value 
in retarding flavor changes and loss 
of vitamin C in fruit products. How- 
ever, sulfur dioxide tends to des- 
troy B vitamins and should be 
used only where they are not im- 
portant factors, The sulfur dioxide 
is substantially removed from fruit 
products by boiling, usually under 
a high vacuum, before they are 
consumed as foods, 

During two seaosns, the Florida 
Citrus Commission research fellows 
prepared test packs of oranges and 
grapefruit juices in tin and glass to 
compare the changes which occur 
during storage at various tempera- 
tures. Tests for the 1942 season 
confirmed previous observations that 
glass-packed citrus juices should be 
held under cool storage (below 60° 
F.) to retard darkening and the 
development of off-flavors. 

Utilization of Processing Plant 
Wastes and ‘Residues: Among the 
products which can be recovered 
from citrus processing plant liquid 
and solid wastes are: dried feed, 
feed molassas, essential oil, seed oil, 
pectin, narigen, alcohol, critic acid, 
p-coumaric acid, lactic acid, feed 
yeast, phloroglucinol and rhamnose. 
Some of these are now produced 
commercially. The possibility of re- 
covering others has been demonstra- 
ted by laboratory tests. 

At the request of the Florida 
Canners Association, the Florida 
Citrus Commission research fellows 
at the Citrus Products Station will 
undertake a study of methods for 
recovering feed yeasts and other 
products from liquid citrus wastes 
with the production of a clear-efflu- 
ent which may be disposed of with- 
out nuisance hazard. Difficulties in 
obtaining suitable personnel have 
delayed work on this subject, but ef. 
forts will be made to expedite pro- 
gress during the 1943-44 season. 

A study has been undertaken of 
the composition and potential value 
of sludges separated during the 
manufacture of feed molasses from 
feed plant press liquor. 

Cooperative Work: An important 
phase of the work at the Citrus 
Products Station is cooperation with 
other agencies and with commercial 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Green-Spotting In Relation To Time 
Of Day That Early Oranges 


Are Ripened ” 


Introduction 


Quite frequently shippers of early 
oranges encounter a degreening dif- 
ficulty which is known as “green- 
spotting” or oleocellosis. This mal- 
ady does not manifest itself until 
after the fruit has undergone the 
ethylene treatment, when it appears 
as irregular green splotches scatter- 
ed over the surface of an otherwse 
yellow orange. Close inspection re- 
veals that these splotches consist 
of irregular green lines between 
or surrounding the oil vesicles in 
the rind. Since many of these green 
oranges are classified as culls, this 
type of fruit is often a total loss 
to both producer and consumer, par- 
ticularly in the fall when canneries 
ere not runnng. The immediate 
cause of this spotting is well known, 
Fawcett having found in 1915 in in- 
vestigations in California that min- 
ute quantities of citrus rind oils 
would produce green spots after act- 
ing on the rinds for only a short 
time. These results were later con- 
firmed by workers in South Africa 
and by Burger in Florida. 

Fawcett stated that the effect 
of a given amount of oil from the 
rind was greater on fruit in a 
moist atmosphere than on similar 
fruit in a dry atmosphere, and that 
the effect was greater on green or 
immature fruit than on fully color- 
ed or mature fruit. Furthermore it 
is the opinion among many citrus 
growers in Florida that green-spot- 
ting is the direct result of picking 
oranges too early in the morning or 
picking when the leaves of the 
trees are wet with dew or rain. In 
view of this it appeared that the 
relationship, if any, between early 
picking and improperly colored fruit 
should be thoroughly investigated. 


1/_ By Erston V. Miller, Physiolo- 
gist, and J. R. Winston, Senior 
Horticulturist, Division of Fruit 
and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Procedure 
The present investigations were 
conducted at Orlando and were be- 
gun in 1941 and continued in 1942. 
In each experiment a crate of or- 
anges was picked at sunrise, one 


Presented At Meeting of Florida State Horticultural Society 


at noon, and one at sunset. In order 
to make the samples as uniform as 
possible the oranges in the morn- 
ing, noon, and night picks were 
collected from the same trees, and 
(Continued on page 14) 
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plays a more important part in crop 
_ production in Florida than elsewhere. 
This year, because of war conditions, 
the choice and quantity of natural 
organic materials is rather limited. 


Since part of the value of natural 
organics lies in their content of “trace” 
elements, we recommend the use of 
NACO 5 STAR Special in your mix- 
tures which will more than make up 
for any deficiency of these *valuable 
elements that might otherwise exist. 


Many of Florida's most successful 
growers are now using 


NACO 5 STAR Special 


for the 9th straight year. 


*NACO 5 STAR Special contains 
magnesium, copper, manganese, 


zinc, and iron... plus boron. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
fertilizers in the calendar year 1942 
was just over 10,000,000 tons, and 
it now appears that consumption in 
1943 may reach 11,000,000 tons. 
In 19388, five years ago, total con- 
sumption was 7,548,000 tons. Hence 
our consumption during the next 
year will be about 50 per cent great- 
er than in 1938, and any talk about 
shortage of any kind of fertilizer 
must refer to a shortage as related 
to wartime demand and not a 
shortage as related to past use. 


In 1942 Florida farmers’ and 
growers used a total of 655,000 
tons of all kinds of commercial fer- 
tilizer, which was just 100,000 tons 
more than was used in 1938. Flor- 
ida ranks fourth among all states 
in the consumption of fertilizer, the 
first three being North Carolina, 
Georgia and South Carolina. The 
sale of tax tags for the first seven 
months of 1943 indicates that the 
consumption of fertilizer in Flor- 
ida this year will set a new, all- 
time record. 


Florida farmers and growers have 
a larger stake in fertilizers than 
those of any other state in the 
Union. They use more fertilizer 
per acre of fertilized land and they 
fertilize a higher percentage of the 
acreage under cultivation, much of 
this acreage receiving two or more 
applications a year. The average 
rate of applications on the acres 
fertilized in Florida is 960 pounds, 
whereas the United States average 
is only 293 pounds. 


We have recently been studying 
the use of fertilizers in all States 
in 1942, and in this study H. R. 
Smalley and R. H. Engle, of the 
Association staff, whose assistance 
I wish to acknowledge, had much 
help from the agronomists and hor- 
ticulturists of various States. In 
fact, our estimate as to fertilizer 
used on the different crops in Flor- 
ida is based entirely on figures 
supplied by the staff of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station. Figures as 
to acres fertilized, crop value pro- 
duced by fertilizers, and total cost 
of fertilizer are based largely on 
our own survey made in _ 1988, 
which included 1,300 interviews with 
Florida growers and farmers in 
some 25 counties. 

The acreage of crops grown in 
Florida in 1942, including the fruit 
crops, totaled 1,570,000 acres, of 
which we estimate that 1,367,000 
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acres or 87 per cent, received fer- 
tilizer. 

We estimate that the 665,000 
tons of fertilizer used in Florida in 
1942 was divided among the dif- 
ferent crops as follows: 


GD ecctaiincmns 865,000 tons 
Vegetables 165,000 tons 
Other fruits —....... 20,000 tons 
TD orate 31,000 tons 
a 81,000 tons 
TOD -nniscaccmnnnien 14,000 tons 
ID siccieccionnccncne 8,700 tons 
All other crops — 20,300 tons 


It will not surprise anyone in 
Florida to state that 84 percent 
of the fertilizer used is applied to 
the citrus and vegetable crops. It 
may, however, surprise many to 
learn that of all the fertilizer used 
on fruits and vegetables in the Un- 
ited States 35 percent is used on 
those crops in Florida, and that of 
all the fertilizer used on fruit 
crops alone in the United States 58 
per cent is used on citrus and 
other fruits in Florida, 

In our survey of 1938, each grow- 


er was asked to estimate the effect 
of fertilizer on yield: the yield that 
he would expect to obtain without 
fertilizer as compared to the yield 
obtained by using fertilizer. By 
summarizing these grower esti- 
mates, we have calculated that 83 
percent of the total crop produc- 
tion of Florida, excluding pastures, 
may be attributed to fertilizer use. 
The comparable figure for 1938 was 
71 percent, but since then consump- 
tion of fertilizer has increased 
about 18 percent and there has been 
a corresponding increase in crop 
yield. 

The total value of all crops pro- 
duced in Florida in 1942 was $165,- 
000,000, and our figures would in- 
dicate that $138,000,000 represents 
the increased value produced by 
fertilizer. Florida farmers spent 
about $23,000,000 for fertilizer in 
1942, and threfore received about 
$6.00 in increased crop value for 
each dollar spent. I realize, of 
course, that this is not all profit, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Shipment Of Texas 
Grapefruit Limited By WFA 


To meet requirements for canned 
grapefruit juice and other grape- 
fruit products, the War Food Ad- 
ministration has limited early ship- 
ments for fresh consumption of 
white grapefruit produced’ in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley region of 
Texas, and said that a portion of 
the crop may be required to be set 
aside for processing. The restricted 
area embraces the counties of Cam- 
eron, Hidalgo and Willacy. 

Texas shipments of white grape- 
fruit for fresh use from Oct. 15, to 
Jan. 1, 1944, will be limited to ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 boxes. . Indi- 
vidual handlers will be permitted to 
make shipments from the restricted 
area during this period of a quan- 
tity not exceeding 20 percent - of 
their total 1942-43 season’s grape- 
fruit shipments. The action was tak- 
en in Food Distribution Order 85 
and Director Food Distribution Or- 
der 85.1 issued recently. 

The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion said that these limitations on 
grapefruit shipments are necessary 
in order that adequate supplies will 
remain, after the opening of the 
processing season, ‘to meet both 
the military and civilian require- 
ments for the processed fruit. The 
limitations also will serve to ex- 
tend marketing of the fresh fruit 
over a longer period. 

Since processors do not begin op- 
erations during the first six or eight 
weeks of the season, Food Distribu- 
tion Administration officials said the 
limitations placed on early shipments 
are necessary to prevent undue di- 
version of the fruit into the fresh 
market. The restrictions will also 
result in an increase in the total 
crop yield, because growth continues 
during the early part of the season. 
Grapefruit, like most citrus fruits, 
will remain on the trees for several 
months after reaching maturity and 
the harvesting season can be extend- 
ed throughout this period. 

In view of the extremely short 
supply of other fruits and some- 
what reduced supplies of grapefruit, 
it is believed that, without some 
restrictions, the shipments of grape- 
fruit into fresh market channels 
would be so large that inadequate 
supplies would remain to fill essen- 
tial requirements for processing. To 
assure that these processing require- 
ments will be met, a portion of the 
crop may be required to be set 


aside latér ‘in the season, officials 
advised. 

Provisons for setting aside the 
fruit are contained in Food Distri- 


» bution Order 85. - Such regulations 


may ‘not be placed into effect, how- 
ever, until the early part. of Dec- 
ember when the canning season in 
Texas should be well under way. 
Present plans are to _ permit 
handlers to meet any set-aside re- 
quirements either by delivery of 
fruit directly from the grove to the 
processing plant or from the packing 


Nine 


house to the processor. This would 
prevent undue strain on transporta- 
tion facilities and permit a more 
economical handling of the crop. 
Shipments of grapefruit in Texas 
in past seasons usually have been 
made directly from the grove to 
the processing plants, the Food Ad- 
ministration pointed out. 

The prospective Texas grapefruit 
crop from the 1943-44 season is 
estimated at 16,800,000 boxes. This 
compares with 17,100,000 boxes pro- 
duced last season. About 8,000,000 
boxes are needed for processing. 
This represents about 48 percent 
of the estimated Texas grapefruit 
crop as compared with approximate- 
ly 45 percent which was processed 
last season. 


The POTASH you are using 
is AMERICAN Potash, and 


IS SAVING YOU LABOR 


Turning livestock on pasture earlier and keeping it 


there longer 


Preventing lodging of grain and making other crops 


easier to harvest 


Producing the crop with the use of fewer acres 


2. IS INCREASING YIELDS 


Thickening and strengthening the stand per acre 
Enabling crops to better withstand diseases and un- 


favorable weather 


Making grain heavier and fruit larger and juicier 


IS IMPROVING QUALITY 


Growing root crops which are more marketable in 


shape. and size 


Increasing the feed value of forage crops 
Improving the carrying and keeping quality of fruits 


and vegetables 


4. IS PREVENTING SOIL DEPLETION 
Maintaining reserves of plant food in the soil 
‘Encouraging good growth of nitrogen-producing 


legumes 


Balancing the crop’s use of other plant foods. 


P 


IAMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE ilggamal 


lacorporated 
(455 Sixteenth St., N. W. 


ident aie) 
More Crops 


Washington, D, C. 





THE POTASH YOU ARE USING IS INCREASING YOUR EFFICIENCY IN THE WAR EFFORT 
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ast Quantities Of Citrus 
yAnd Navy--- 


The Health Giving Value of Oranges and Grapefruit in 
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. Human Diet Has Never Before Been so Generally Rec- 
ognized — Nor Has The Demand for Citrus Ever Been 

f More Universal. 


Superior’s Extra Value Brands Can 
Aid You In Producing Superior Fruit 


With the wide experience which the operators of our organization have 
had in dealing with fertilizers and with citrus production problems it is 
no wonder that we produce fertilizers which are justly named SUPER- 
IOR. The effectiveness of Superior’s Extra Value Brands is attested by 
the constantly increasing demands for our fertilizers—a demand which 
has established sales records in this industry of which we feel justly 
proud. 


It will pay you to treat your trees and your crops to the fine plant foods 
which SUPERIOR’S EXTRA VALUE BRANDS provide you, for the 
soldiers and sailors of today will be the civilians of tomorrow who will 
have acquired a taste for fine fruit — and provide growers of such fruit 
with a ready market for their output. 


IF YOU HAVE PRODUCTION PROBLEMS WE 
WILL DEEM IT A PRIVILEGE TO SERVE YOU 





thzer Company 
_ Sla@, Pres. P. O. Box 1021 
dwaAt 47th Street, Tampa, Florida 
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1944 Food Goals List More 


Crops, Fewer Livestock 


Food production goals for 1944 
call for higher acreages of food and 
feed crops and smaller numbers of 
hogs and broilers on Florida farms 
were adopted at a meeting of lead- 
ing farmers and representatives of 
all Florida agricultural agencies and 
the War Food Administration in 
Gainesville Oct. 14-16. 

Principal increases are being ask- 
ed in tomatoes, snap beans for fresh 
market and processing, cabbage, pea- 
nuts, oats and hay, and flue-cured 


tobacco, Smaller increases are re- 
quested in corn, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, hens and pullets, cattle 


and calves, lima beans, cucumbers, 
eggplant, escarole, watermelons, car- 
rots, Iceberg lettuce, and peppers. 

Acreage devoted to shade tobacco 
and production of eggs, sheep and 
naval stores are expected to be 
practically identical with 1943. De- 
creases are anticpated in cotton, su- 
garcane for sugar, milk production, 
and production of broilers, turkeys, 
hogs, and strawberries. 

The goals were set after thor- 
ough discussion of shortages of 
labor and equipment which Florida 
farmers will face in possibly in- 
creasing severity next year. Belief 
was expressed, however, that slight- 
ly more nearly ample supplies of 
equipment and fertilizer will be 
avalable for 1944. 

H. G. Clayton, chairman of the 
Florida USDA War Board, said the 
following goals were adopted: 

Corn, 775,000 acres, up 4 percent; 
peanuts grown alone 300,000 acres, 
up 12 percent; peanuts to be pick- 
ed and threshed, 150,000 acres, up 
10 percent; oats, 40,000 acres, up 
67 percent; tame hay, 160,000 acres, 
up 12 percent; cotton, 46,000 acres, 
down 2 percent; Irish potatoes, 
35,000 acres, up 9 percent; sweet 
potatoes, 30,000 acres, up 15 per- 
cent; flue-cured tobacco, 17,300 
acres, up 27 percent; sugar-cane 
for sugar, 33,000 acres, down 2 
percent. 

Total acreage in commercial truck 
crops is expected to be 117 per- 
cent of that in 1942-43. By prin- 
cipal truck crops, the figures for 
acres and percent of the past sea- 
son’s acreage follow: 

Cabbage, 15,000—150; green peas, 
1,000—67; lima beans, 5,500—102 





While citrus is not one of 
those crops in which the acre- 
age can be controlled from 
year to year, growers with idle 
are requested to put 
those acres into cultivation to 
essential food crops where pos- 
sible, in order that the state 
may reach the added produc- 
tion described by the War 
Food Administration, 


’ 
lands 





snap beans, 63,000—109; celery, 
8,000—91; cucumbers, 7,500-——115: 
eggplant, 2,000—118; tomatoes, 40,- 
000—157; escarole, 2,000—133; 
watermelons, 17,600—113; strawber- 
ries, 1,500—58; carrots, 1,000—143; 
Iceberg lettuce, 2,000—118; pep- 
pers, 7,500—106; miscellaneous v:g. 


etables, 12,000 acres and 8&8 per- 
cent. 
With total feed supplies short, 


decreases in numbers of most ani- 
mals were requested. The group 
expressed the belief that, if the 
price is raised and sufficient labor 
is provided, a milk production goal 
of 347 million pounds could be ac- 
tained, which would be 95 percent 
of 1943. 

Egg production at the same level, 
19 million dozen, was requested. 
The number of hens and pullets 
would be increased by 12 percent to 
2,605,000, while the production of 
chickens for flock replacement would 
be reduced 9 percent to 5,300,000. 
Commercial broiler production would 
be lowered from 5,688,000 to 4,- 
447,000 and turkeys would be re- 
duced from 120,000 to 110,000. 

Sows to farrow in both spring 
and fall would be reduced to 91 per- 
cent, or 105,000 spring and 86,000 
fall. 

The goals for cattle and calves 
on farms would procure a 5 percent 
increase to 1,095,000 next year, but 
this number would be considerably 
reduced by 1945. 

Sheep and lambs on farms are 
expected to remain at 23,000 head. 

Naval stores production is ex- 
pected to continue at the same rate, 
64,300 units, 

While no goals were set for home 
gardens, the group was emphatic in 





the belief that these should be in- 
creased in number, size and qual- 
ity. 


Price Ceilings For 
Citrus Unchanged 


Price ceilings issued for citrus 
last season will continue in effect 
until the regulations are changed, 
the Florida Citrus Commission said 
in replying to a flood of inquiries 
from growers and shippers, 

To November 15, f. o. b. ceiling 
prices for interior Florida fruit 
packed in 1 3/5 bushel wirebound 
boxes are $3.27 for oranges, $2.50 
for white seeded grapefruit and 
$2.69 for white seedless grapefruit, 
it said. 

Indian River f. o. b. ceiling prices 
to the same date, in the same con- 
tainer, are the same for oranges, 
$2.79 for white seeded grapefruit, 
and $3.27 for white seedless grape- 
fruit. Under amendment 3 to MPR 
292, the current regulation, f. o. b. 
ceilings change downward on Nov. 
16. 

Some Federal officials working on 
new citrus ceilng prices have indi- 
cataed they hope to make them ef- 
fective Nov. 16, Marvin H. Walker, 
secretary-manager of the Commis- 
sion said, though he added he was 
by no means sure a new order would 
be issued by that date. He reported 
the following developments: 

1. The proposal of the War Food 
Administration for ceiling prices at 
the consumer and retail levels, which 
would reflect parity instead of com- 
parable tree prices, has been de- 
livered officially to the Office of 
Price Administration, which has as 
yet made no commitment on it. 

2. The action of the state banking 
committee in voting against agricul- 
tural subsidies makes uncertain the 
proposed government support price 
en grapefruit to be utilized for the 
civilian pack of grapefruit juice, 
and may affect the entire process- 
ing program for citrus fruits this 
season. 

3. OPA has decided to allow 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE FERTILIZER OUTLOOK FOR 
FLORIDA GROWERS AND 
FARMERS 


(Continued from page 8) 





that it costs something to apply fer- 
tilizers and that harvesting and 
marketing costs must be paid before 
there is a real profit. Nevertheless 
I believe that these figures which 
I have just given illustrate the tre- 
mendous contribution that fertiliz- 
ers are making to our war program, 
and also explain the exceedingly 
heavy demand for fertlizers that 
now prevails. The cost of fertilizer 
to the farmer has increased only 
very moderately since the war be- 
gan, whereas farm prices and _ in- 
come have increased very greatly. 

Up to this point I have said noth- 
ing as to the effect of fertilizer on 
quality, but I believe it is safe to 
say that it would be a practical 
impossibility to produce high-quality 
fruits or vegetables in Florida with- 
out the aid of commercial fertilizer. 
I do not think that there will be 
much disagreement with this state- 
ment amongst the readers of The 
Citrus Industry. 

I have not attempted, nor shall 
I attempt, to give any advice as to 
the use of fertilizers in Florida. 
Certainly the specialists on the staff 
of your Extension Service and the 
agronomists on the staff of your 
Experiment Station and its branches 
are well qualified to do this. There 
are also many practical fertilizer 
men in your State who have devoted 
years to a study of your problems 
and who strive to make and distri- 
bute fertilizers that are best adapt- 
ed to your needs. I will say this, 
however: That there is no State 
in which the job of making fertil- 
izers and also of making the right 
recommendations as to their use is 
more complicated than it is in Flor- 
ida. In most States we in the in- 
dustry deal principally with nitro- 
gen, available phosphoric acid, and 
potash. There is, of course, some 
need and demand for the secondary 
and minor elements in other sections 
of our country, but here in Florida 
the secondary and minor plantfoods, 
particularly magnesium, manganese, 
boron, copper, zinc, and even cobalt, 
are often almost as important as 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and pot- 
ash, in some instances more im- 
portant. 


Fire in the woods kills timber, in- 
jures labor, stops industry, robs the 
community, increases the taxes, and 
worst of all, handicaps the war ef- 
fort. 
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% Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines. Florida 
fruits, contributing daily to Victory. 


Thousands of boxes of fresh Florida citrus will go this season 
to training camps in the United States. Millions of cans of 
citrus juices will again be shipped to American soldiers on the 
fighting fronts, and to the military forces and civilian populations 
of our Allies. And this year, because of rationed diets, Florida 
citrus will be urgently needed in even greater quantities for 
home consumption. 


And next year? Even the most optimistic hesitate to forecast 
Victory before 1945. This means that next year’s crop will 
have an even greater war job to do. That’s why your current 
fall fertilizer program is all-important. For it will be a vital 
factor in determining the quantity and quality of next season’s 
yield. 


Now, of all times, be certain your grove gets the right kind of 
plant foods. Your Gulf Field Man, backed by Gulf’s 40 years’ 
experience in analyzing the needs of Florida soils, can help you— 
help you to produce more and better Fruits of Victory! 


For Everything that 


Grows in Florida...use 





FERTILIZER 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company 
Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 
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GREEN-SPOTTING IN RELATION 
TO TIME OF DAY THAT EARLY 
ORANGES ARE HARVESTED 





(Continued from page 7) 
the added precaution was taken of 
picking the fruits from all sides of 
the tree each time. The oranges 
were placed in the coloring room 
immediately and subjected to ethy- 
lene in accordance with commercial 
procedure. Early in the fall the col- 
oring period was 72 hours, but this 
was reduced to 48 or 24 hours as 
soon as the season advanced. Upon 
removal from the coloring room the 
fruits were inspected for degree of 
color and the incidence of green 
spots. During the two seasons 19 
tests~were conducted: 15 with the 
Parson Brown variety, two with the 
“Sixteen-to-One,” and two with the 
Hamlin. During each season the ex- 
periments were started in advance 
of the commercial picking period in 
order to have optimum conditions 
for the development of green-spot- 
ting. They were continued up to 
and, in some instances, beyond the 
commercial picking of the variety. 

Results 

In figure 1 will be seen the result 
of one of the earliest experiments. 
These fruits were picked in Octo- 
ber when they were uniformly green. 
It will be noted that 97 percent of 
the oranges picked in the early 
morning developed green spots. In 
the noon pick there were 66 per- 
cent with green spots while in those 
picked at sunset only 25 percent 
developed green spots. Furthermore 
50 percent of the fruit picked at 
sunrise had all four quarters af- 
fected with this spotting while both 
the later lots showed a negligible 
percentage with all four quarters 
affected. The fruits could be group- 
ed still another way. They were 
inspected for good, even, yellow 
color. There were none in this cate- 
gory in the immature fruit picked 
early in the morning. The noon lots 
showed 7.6 percent having an even 
yellow color while those picked at 
night contained 25 percent with a 
satisfactory color. It may be asked 
why the bars in the extreme right 
of figure 1 are not complementary 
to those on the extreme left. That 
is, why do not the percentages for 
yellow-colored and _ green-spotted 
fruits total a hundred. That is be- 
cause there was still another group 
of fruits which fell in neither cate- 
gory. These showed a thin film of 
green over the surface without any 
definite spotting. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
fruits in this experiment represent- 





ed an extreme case. They were se- 
lected because of their full green color 
and not because they were ready for 
market. As the season advanced the 
extent and severity of green spot- 
ting became progressively less. This 
is illustrated in figure 2. Here 
we see a record of all the experi- 
ments conducted during the fall of 
1942 with Parson Brown oranges 
on rough lemon root stock. The first 





sunset. In the next few days there 
appears a sudden rise in the curves 
representing the noon and evening 
pickings, It will be recalled that 
this section of the state was suffer- 
ing from a very severe drought last 
October. It so happened that the 
grove was irrigated on October 19, 
after which another collection of 
fruit was made on October 20. This 
may account for the sudden upswing 


RELATION OF HOUP OF HARVEST 
TO COLORING OF ERRLY ORANGES 





Figure 1. 


A SUNRISE 
8B NOON 
C SUNSET 


FRUITS. 
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ABC 


Relation of picking at different times of day to coloring and 


green-spotting of Parson Brown oranges harvested October 9 when 


uniformly green. 


points on this graph are the results 
represented by the first group of 
bars in figure 1. In the second ex- 
periment, October 16, the figures 
for green spotting were similar to 
those on October 9, i. e., 88.5 per- 
cent for the sunrise pick, 71.9 per- 
cent at noon and 29.6 percent at 


in the curves for the noon and sun- 
set picks. The turgor of the fruit 
in the sunrise pick probably was 
already too high to be increased 
by the irrigation. 

Following October 20 the chart 
shows a steady, downward trend in 
all three curves. On December 1 the 
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FARMING 
PRACTICE 
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Zalance wings Profits 


With certain fertilizer materials scarce, 
keep your soil in balanced condition with d/p 
Dolomite and get the benefits of the plant 
foods already in the soil that become available 
when proper acid-alkali balance is restored. 


Balanced soil means bigger profits. ..and 
better crops at a time when America needs 
all the food you can raise. Use d/p Dolomite 
to achieve balance and to supply the calcium 
and magnesium essential for healthy crops. 
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fruit was picked commercially. Ac- 
cordingly sunrise, noon and sunset 
collections were made again. The 
amount of green-spotting showed 
very similar trends: 45.7 percent in 
the lot picked at sunrise; 16.9 per- 
cent in the noon pick and 7.5 per- 
cent in those picked at sunset. 

The fruit on several trees was 
reserved for further experiments. 
On January 15 andther test was 
made. The oranges had long since 
lost all their green color and, natur- 
ally, no green spots were produced. 
However, there was spotting. This 
time the spots were brown, rather 
than green. In technical reports 
“oleocellosis” is the name common- 
ly applied to both this and the 
green spotting, the brown or green 
spotting effects being manifestations 
cf the same causes operating at dif- 
ferent times. In these January tests 
the trends were similar to those 
noted in the earlier experiments. The 
fruit picked at sunrise showed 19.7 
percent spotting, that picked at 
noon, 8.4 percent, and that picked 
at sunset 5.4 percent. 

There were 19 experiments during 
the two seasons. Averaging the re- 
sults from all of them, which should 
tend to eliminate seasonal varia- 
tions, sampling errers and the like, 
shows that the percentages of spot- 
ting in the three picks were as fol- 
lows: sunrise 62; noon 43.5; and 
sunset 35, as shown in figure 3. 

Now why should the early picked 
fruit show more green-spotting than 
that picked later in the day? Some 
have advanced the idea that fruit 
picked in the eraly morning may 
be colder than that picked later. 
That is true. Sometimes it required 
six hours for the early picked fruit 
to attain the high temperature of 
the coloring room. However, when 
fruit picked at noon was placed in 
a 50° F. room and lowered to this 
temperature prior to coloring there 
was no more green-spotting than on 
the fruit picked at noon and colored 
immediately. Also oranges picked at 
sunset were allowed to stand in 
boxes on the ground until next 
morning when they were placed in 
the coloring room. Again these or- 
anges showed no more spotting than 
those picked at sunset and colored 
immediately. So it can hardly be 
low temperatures in the early pick- 
ed fruit that causes the green-spot- 
ting. 

As mentioned previously, Fawcett 
demonstrated that green-spotting is 
caused by the presence of rind oil on 
the fruit. It tends to fix the green 
pigment (chlorophyll) and prevent 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Right to the 
POINT 


Wartime restrictions that have been met and overcome 
by Florida farmers during the last year have made their 
job doubly difficult. There have been changes in the 
quantity, composition, and effectiveness of farm equip- 
ment and supplies from tractors to chicken feed. 


But You Still Get Quality 
When You Make It A Point To Buy 
FEED X CE FERTILIZERS 
SEED = L INSECTICIDES 
Because utmost care has been exercised in the selection 
and prepartion of every product we offer our customers. 
Because it is rich in minor elements vital to quality 


food production and frequently lacking in Florida soils, 
don’t fail to consider use of 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


COPOFILM 
“The Modern Copper Fungicide”’ 
For Florida Citrus And Truck Crops 


Offers a wide margin of safety. Leaves no excessive 
residue to stunt growth and breed insects. And remem- 
ber, there is no lime, no mixing in this easy to handle, 
low cost fungicide. 


We Pledge Our Fall Support 


To Florida farmers, growers, livestock producers, and 
poultrymen with X-Cel Quality and X-Cel Service by 
field representatives technically competent and eager 
to give assistance. 





Jackson Grain Company 


, Our 34th Year 
Tampa e Florida 


Valuable premium coupons are packed in every bag of X-CEL products 
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ADVERTISEMENT—LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Je LYONIZER 


Department 


COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports of Lyons Field/Men . . . 


POLK & HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 
The fall application of fertili- 
zer is well under way in this sec- 
tion and will be entirely finished 
by Nov. 15 — the earliest fall 
application in many years. Quite 
an infestation of rust mites were 


noticed during October, but the 
scale, quite contrary to conditions 
last year, seems well under con- 
trol. Fruit is beginning to move 
from this section and the cool 
nights are bringing out the color 
in very fine shape. The solids in 
fruit are generally lower this year 
as compared to last season, and 
this can be accounted for as a 
result of the heavy summer rains. 
There is a general feeling of 
optimism among growers and they 
expect to have a very successful 
season. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 


The first fruit from the section 
moved about the middle of Octo- 
ber and was shipped by Manatee 
Fruit company and the Domino 
Citrus exchange. The fruit is of 
very fine quality and the move- 
ment is expected to gain momen- 
tum as ripe fruit becomes avail- 
able. The demand is very good 
for fruit and very good prices 
are being paid. The fall applica- 
tion of fertilizer to citrus groves 
is now being applied and in prac- 
tically every case the planting is 
being continued at a regular pace 
with leaf crops being the major 
planting. The tomato crop is look- 
ing good but was so delayed by 
early fall rains that it will be 
considerably later this year in 
reaching the market. Labor and 
container problems still continue 
to haunt vegetable growers. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 
As previously reported this sec. 
tion has a spotty crop of fruit. 
By this we have reference to the 
fact that one grove will have a 
normal crop while another grove 
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will have a very light crop. With 
the exception of a little melanose 
we have some very fine quality 
fruit and there is a great deal 
of interest being shown by buyers 
in getting some fruits bought up 
for later shipment. Very good 
prices are being offered and some 
crops have been sold. We have 
been going forward with the fall 
application of fertilizer and it 
now appears that most of this 
application will have been ap- 
plied by the middle of November. 
A great many growers in this 
section are plowing their groves 
this fall and this is making the 
groves look very good. We have 
had some rust mite but most of 
these have been brought under 
control. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. (Val) Bourland 

We are getting our fall fertili- 
zer application under way at the 
present time. In practically every 
instance we are using a complete 
range of secondaries in the regu- 
lar fertilizer mixtures as we have 
definitely proved that by using 
these materials in every applica- 
tion of fertilizer very beneficial 
results are obtained. Since the 
cover crops have been cut we 
are able to see that we have more 
fruit than was first anticipated 
and furthermore we have some 
very fine quality fruit. Practical- 
ly all groves have been thorough- 
ly sprayed and naturally this has 
resulted in better quality. There 
is considerable activity among the 
fruit buyers and some few crops 
in the territory have been sold 
at very good prices. Fruit move- 
ments have been light to date, 
but with cooler weather and fruit 
rapidly maturing it is expected 
that these movements will be 
rapidly stepped up. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E, A. (Mac) McCartney 


There is a wealth of agricul- 
tural activity in this section at 
the present time. Both vegetable 
and citrus growers are as busy 
as thev can be with the many du- 
ties that are to be done at this 
time. Vegetable growers are 
planting the fall crops, cultivat- 
ing and taking care of the many 
tasks that are confronted in an 
effort to produce maximum yields 
of real quality produce, Citrus 
growers are making the fall ap- 
plication of fertilizer to their 
properties, cultivating their groves 
and in many cases giving serious 
consideration to the attractive of. 
fers they are receiving for their 
fruit crop. Fruit prices have been 
good and some fruit has been 
sold. In this section a great deal 
of fruit is handled cooperatively 
and all growers are feeling opti- 
mistic over their bright prospects 
for the approaching season, 


Lyons Field Service Men Will 
Be Only Too Glad To Have You 
Call Upon Them For Assistance 
and Advice In Any of Your Pro- 
duction Problems. 


OUR 
FIELD SERVICE 
MEN 


Keep constantly advised as 
to the latest proven meth- 
ods of handling all growing 
problems .. . they are 
equipped through training 
and practical experience to 
render our customers valu- 


able 


cooperation. 


service, counsel and 


All Growers Are Welcome 
To Their Advice With- 


out Obligation 
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Nutrition.... 


Is greatly stressed by government agencies 
as one of the prime essentials in the present 
tumultuous period, in order that our armed 
forces and our civilian population may retain 
the best possible degree of health. 


Our Groves and Cit. 


Are also vitally interested in proper Nutri- 
tion — for without the proper plant foods 
and the right sort of diet our trees and our 
farms cannot produce the nutritious fruits 
and foods needed to maintain the most de- 
sirable human health standards. 


Lyons Fertilizers... 


Provide trees and crops with the sort of plant 
food diet essential to the development of nu- 
tritious foods and fruit for human consump- 
tion. 








Eighteen 


GREEN-SPOTTING IN RELATION 
TO TIME OF DAY THAT EARLY 
ORANGES ARE HARVESTED 

(Continued from page 15) 





iis removal even by ethylene. This 
oil may be released from the glands 
as the result of mechanical injury 
to the fruit during handling. Why 
is more oil released on the fruit 
early in the day? This is obviously 
due to the turgor of the fruit. High 
turgidity in trees early in the morn- 
ing has been known to physiologists 
for some time. 
(Concluded Next Issue) 








For better 
control of 
melanose 
and scab 





ELLOW Cuprocipe spray can 

help you control melanose and 
scab—correct copper deficiency in 
your citrus groves. 

Its safety has been proved by 
years of experimental work followed 
by extensive commercial use. Yel- 
low CuprocipE is a complete fungi- 
cide. You need no lime, spreader or 
sticker. Extremely fine copper par- 
ticles give you better coverage. Con- 
taining few inerts and used in low 
dosage—34, pound makes 100 gallons 
of spray—Yellow Cuprocipe aids in 
keeping scale build-up to aminimum. 

Ask your supplier for Yellow 
Cuprocipe. Enjoy better control of 
melanose and scab. 


Yellow 
CUPROCIDE 


Distributed by 
NACO FERTILIZER COMPANY 
HECTOR SUPPLY COMPANY 
and 
KILGORE SEED COMPANY 





Yellow CUPROCIDE* is made by 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


*Trade mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 








THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


PRICE CEILINGS UNCHANGED 
(Continued from page 12) 





only a 8 point instead of a 5 point 
“cushion” for upward changes in 
parity figures, reducing the anti- 
cipated 1943-44 parity tree prices 
for Florida fruit, as recently pub- 
lished, 4 cents a box on oranges 
and 8 cents on grapefruit. The 
latter change would reduce the pro- 
posed government support price on 
canning grapefruit from $34 to 
$32.50 per ton, on tree. 


THE UTILIZATION OF FLORIDA 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Continued on page 6) 





groups and individuals on projects 
of interest to growers and process- 
ors. Members of the laboratory have 
worked with Federal purchasing 
agencies, with State and local Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the State De- 
fense Council and the War Produc- 
tion Board on problems relating to 
the establishment of dehydration and 
other industries. Cooperative pro- 
jects with the Florida Canners As- 
sociation, the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, and the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations form an 
important portion of this work. 

This opportunity to meet with 
the Florida Horticultural Society may 
be expected to reveal additional op- 
portunities for useful and needed 
work. A series of tests on the food 
value and product possibilities of 
tropical fruits has been made pos- 
sible by the interest and coopera- 
tion of a member of this organiza- 
tion in Southern Florida. 

Future Work: Among the projects 
for which consideration is planned 
at the Citrus Products Station are: 
Standardization of methods of oil 
determination and the study of the 
effect of various oil constituents 
on the quality of canned citrus 
juices, the possibility of developing 
blends of citrus and other juices, 
and the use of citrus juices in the 
canning of other fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The possibility of improving the 
quality of citrus juice, concentrate, 
and powder will receive paramount 
consideration. If the cost of pectin 
manufacture could be further re- 
duced, it might benefit the public 
and the citrus growers. 

Nothing is static in this or any 


Any excuse you can give fo: 
not upping your payroll sav- 
ings will please Hitler, Hiro- 
hito and puppet Mussolini. 
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other field. After the war, new prob- 
lems will develop as a result of com- 
petition from foods fortified with 
synthetic vitamins, Continuous pro- 
gressive investigations will be nec- 
essary to enable fruit and vege- 
table growers to keep their industry 
abrest of such developments and in 
a favorable position to compete for 
profitable, stabilized markets for 
these crops. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisements 


The rate for advertisements of 
this nature is only five cents per 
word for each insertion. You may 
count the number of words you 
have, multiply it by five, and you 
will have the cost of the adver- 
tisement for one insertion. Multi- 
ply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you _ will 
have the total cost. This rate is 
so low that we cannot charge 
classified accounts, and would, 
therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than 50 cents. 
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PANT ATALTAALALAL AENEAN ATTA TATA QEA AHEM AUTH EHT HN ge 


Florida Agricultural Laboratory — 
Babson Park, Fla. Soil analyses 
and consultation on problems and 
programs. Consultant in Agricul- 
tural Processing and By-Products. 


SMUDGE POTS — For Sale. Have 
approximately 80 good second-hand 
ones for sale. If interested write, 
W. J. LYLES, Summerfield, Fla. 


CITRUS TREES—Best quality usual 
varieties on sour orange or rough 
lemon stock. Robt. P. Thornton, 
c/o Clay Hill Nurseries Co., Box 
2880, Tampa, Florida. 


PLACE ORDER NOW Fall Delivery 


Citrus Trees. All Varieties. Para- 
mount Grove Service, Box 843, 
Lakeland, Fla. 10-6t 





LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 
RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS for fall 
delivery of citrus trees on var- 
ious root-stocks. Valencias and 
other varieties on sour orange 
root for summer planting. Sup- 
erlor trees, 

WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Florida 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED — Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Sny- 

der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 








